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The Prospects of an American University. 


Tue problem of university education, though an old 
one, has recently come into prominence among us, and 
is now agitating the minds of a great many good people. 
Of these, a few have clear ideas concerning a university, 
but it is safe to say that the great majority have not. As 
we have had but very little real university education in 
this country up to the present time, it is not at all strange 
that it is not better understood. Attention has been re- 
peatedly called to the sharp distinction between a college 
and a university, but it will be necessary to call attention 
to the distinction over and over again, whenever the op- 
portunity offers itself. 

The college is introductory to the university. In the 
former, general training of the mind and character is the 
main object. In the latter, special branches of knowl- 
edge are taught, and taught in such a way as to lead to 
a mastery of them by the student. By mastery is meant 
familiarity with the subjects as a whole, and of the 
methods employed in advancing them. University ed- 
ucation should put the student in a condition which 
will enable him to investigate independently, if he has 
the necessary mental power. A university in the broad- 
est sense. includes a law school, a medical school, 
a theological school, and a school of philosophy. 
The school of philosophy deals with all large sub- 
jects not taken up in the three professional schools, such 
as philology, history, the sciences, etc, It does not fol- 
low, however, that a collection of professional schools 
constitutes a university, for it may be, and indeed usual- 
ly is, the case, that the object of these schools is merely 
to make practitioners or preachers by ‘short cuts,’ the 
true university spirit being something quite unknown 
in them. A medical school, for example, which under- 
takes to make a practitioner of medicine in three years 
out of any one who can read and write could never be 
a legitimate part of a real university. Nor, on the 
other hand, does a large number of teachers, a fine col- 
lection of buildings, and millions of money, necessarily 
make a university, whatever the collection may be called. 


A university teacher must be an investigator as well asa. 


teacher. No matter how 
be, if he does nothing wit 
some of it to others, he is not a university teacher. 


a his knowledge may 
this knowledge but impart 
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must by his own work illustrate the applications of 
learning to the original solution of problems. 

Accepting these ideas, and they are the ideas of those 
who have given most attention to the subject of univer- 
sity education, what are the prospects for the develop- 
ment of a true university in this country? 

In the first place, in order that we may have a univer- 
sity, there must be students as well as teachers. Where 
are they to come from? Plainly the students must come 
from the colleges, just as the college students come from 
the preparatory schools. Universities cannot succeed 
without the co-operation of the colleges. College stu- 
dents must have instilled into them the notion that there 
is a higher kind of education than that which they are 
getting. They must not be allowed to conclude, as they 
commonly do, that the pomp and glory of their graduat- 
ing exercises are a proclamation of completed education. 
But even though the colleges should do everything in 
their power to keep before the students the idea of uni- 
versity education, would there be any great number who 
could be prevailed upon to visit a university. Probably 
not. The fact that a considerable number now visit 
foreign universities is not a sure indication that there is 
a great demand for higher education, for many of those 
who go abroad are attracted by the idea of visiting foreign 
countries and acquiring foreign languages. Compara- 
tively few of them would visit a home university. The 
demand for university education is not great, because 
there is but little demand for the services of university- 
trained men. The positions to be filled are few, and 
these do not offer great inducements. A few college 
positions are fairly good ; most of them are unattractive. 
In a few, well-trained men may find congenial employ- 
ment; in most, sych men only wither. But little good can 
come from elaborating a pearl and then casting it before 
the average college. These remarks apply mainly to 
the philosophical part of university work. To some ex- 
tent, they also apply to medical training. Though most of 
our medical colleges are notoriously imperfect, it may 
perhaps be held that they do their work well enough for 
the majority of medical students, for this majority dis- 
appears in the back-woods, where rewards are few and 
where highly-trained men would scarcely go. On the 
other hand, competition in medical practice in desirable 
places has become so great, that many now find it nec- 
essary to supplement the stock medical education by 
special university work, in order that they may possibly 
be among the fittest who survive. There is,no doubt, 
more demand in this country for university training 
in medicine than in any other branch of knowledge. 
Possibly, also, a thorough university law school might 
attract a fair number of students. 

So much for the students. But how about the teach- 
ers? Can we get them easily? This is perhaps the 
most serious point to be considered. Until recently 
there have been no opportunities for the development 
of university teachers here. There have been and are 
excellent workers who are at the same time good teach- 
ers, and who might have been good university teachers. 
But their time has been taken up by routine work, and 
though, at the outset of their careers, they may have en- 
deavored to employ university methods, they have been 
forced gradually to abandon this course;—their university 
powers have withered. Most of the older teachers, no 
matter how excellent and eminent they may be, are out- 
of the question; and the really strong young ones are 
rare. Given to-day unlimited means (say $4,000,000, 
which is enough to serve as an illustration, though it 
would certainly not be enough to fully equip a univer- 
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sity), given plenty of students and a leader thoroughly 
fitted for the work of organizing a university—the 
chief difficulty would remain. Without the right teach- 
ers what can be done? Practically nothing. Buildings 
may be erected, apparatus and books collected, courses 
devised, on and reports printed ; but unless true 
university teachers are found to take charge of the fun- 
damental subjects, there can be no university, and no 
amount of talking and calling aloud can make the new 
institution a university. Of course, this is self-evident to 
athinker. But the trouble is most people do not think. 
Even those who have to deal with the problem most 
directly are apt to loose sight of the plain facts which 
are here set forth. It may not, however, be generally 
known that it is extremely difficult to find university 
teachers in this countiy ; and it is not always safe to im- 
port them. 

The object of this paper is not to discourage move- 
ments in favor of university education. There is noth- 
ing we need more than such movements. We have 
enough and more than erough colleges. There should 
be no more founded, except for the distinct purpose of 
furnishing college training for young women. Money 
should be given and given freely for university work. 
But it should also be given wisely. It will be quite im- 
possible to convert every college or every large and im- 
portant college into a university. It will be unwise to 
attempt to attach a university to all these colleges. 
There must be co-operation among a large number of col- 
leges and concentration of the university work in a very 
few places, if the work is to be successful. If money is 
given, it should be to those institutions in which the uni- 
versity spirit is known to exist. If it is scattered among 
the colleges in the hope that each one may become a 
university, it will fail to accomplish the end in view. 
The result will be a number of failures instead of one 
success. A university must be of gradual growth. It 
must be tenderly treated, and its results must be looked 
for not in such tangible things as numbers of students, 
but in things unseen, in effects upon colleges and 
schools throughout the country, and a consequent higher 
standard of thought among the people. 

UNIVERSITAS. 





Literature 
Sidney Lanier on the English Novel.* 

Ir ONE can judge anything from the writings a man 
leaves behind him, the late Sidney Lanier must have 
been a most lovable sort of person. His poetical talent 
was very far above mediocrity, and he showed an 
earnestness and an enthusiasm for letters that were 
supplemented by ardor for study and no little ingenuity 
of mind. He possessed reverence in a striking degree, 
and always evinced the partiality for and the sympathy 
with women that one finds in some of the old minne- 
singers. The latter trait had little chance to make itself 
remarked in * The Science of English Verse, ’ but in the 
lectures at the University in Baltimore, now edited by 
W.H. B., it is perhaps the most remarkable feature 


that the women novelists are more abundantly cited and - 


their work ranked higher than the men and their novels. 
Indeed, the culmination of this volume is intended to 
place George Eliot on the topmost pinacle, above Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, her contemporaries, and so far 
above Richardson and Fielding, the beginners of the 
English novel, that they are used as examples of what 





* Tug Encuiisn Novet AnD THE Principte oF 1Ts DeveLorpmentT. By Sidney 
Lanier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the novel should not be. Another prime favorite of 
Lanier was Mrs. Browning, from whose ‘ Aurora Leigh’ 
he quotes copiously. He is an ardent and chivalrous 
champion of these two in especial, but he is fond of 
mentioning other women, actual and fictitious, whom 
he calls the ‘ Victorian Women. ’ 

With such high and admirable sentiments toward the 
women of his time, no wonder there is a special edge in 
Lanier’s attack on the verse of Walt Whitman. Has 
not the latter hinted somewhere pretty broadly that 
even his great faith in American democracy is shaken 
when he thinks of America’s Women? Lanier with his 
fastidious and almost womanly instincts would in any 
case have found no room in his view of literature for 
the peculiar methods of Walt Whitman’s life and work. 
It is plain that he had for it what one often hears clever 
women explain as the way in which it affects them—a 
mental acknowledgment of its interest but an uncontrol- 
lable repugnance to it. And while no one cares to quar- 
rel with the instinctive aversions of delicate minds, it 
does seem more proper to a University lecturer that he 
should be tolerant enough, large enough, to accept a 
person like Walt Whitman as a fact, and seek to co-or- 
dinate and explain him rather than belabor him. Mr, 
Lanier speaks of Whitman’s disciples, as if the evil of 
Whitman were spreading abroad ; but as a matter of 
fact, who and where are these disciples? Once or twice 
Lanier himself? ‘ Does the young versifier of the Whit- 
man school fancy that he is free because under the fond 
belief that he is yielding himself. to nature, stopping 
not the words lest he may fail to make what Whitman 
proudly calls ‘‘a savage song, ’’ he allows himself to 
be blown about by every wind of passion?’ Lanier 
does not seem to have reviewed the circumstances which 
made Whitman what he is; he does not see him ina 
stagnant milieu, protesting, with plenty of melodrama if 
you will, against the humdrum ‘literature’ produced in 
English by nine hundred and ninety-nine writers out of 
the thousand. And what exaggeration of a truth into 
its opposite is the closing paragraph of Lecture II. 
‘The truth is, that, if closely examined, Whitman, in- 
stead of being a true democrat, is simply the most in- 
corrigible of aristocrats masquing in a peasant’s cos- 
tume ; and his poetry, instead of being the natural out- 
come of a fresh young democracy, is a product which 
would be impossible except in a highly civilized 
society.’ Lanier thus only sees half the problem. 
When he talks of ‘fresh young democracy’ he is re- 
echoing the fallacies of Europe from which one might 
infer that a totally new-created race, not a new mixture 
of the old European races, had taken possession of the 
United States. Society here is highly civilized in a 
way: people are easily bored; new ideas receive 
prompt attention ; but it is a strained view to associate 
Whitman with aristocracy unless a new explanation for 
that term be first arranged. And in regard to the two 


_kinds of affectation, that of poets like Whitman and 


Miller and that of a poet like Lanier, there is always 
room for personal taste. One man may like the verse 
that retains the scent of the boudoir and inculcates the 
gentle moralities of ‘ Victorian Women ;’ another may 
prefer verse that smacks of the hot city street and the 
farmer’s furrow ;—one may like ideal women standing 


‘about in noble attitudes with esthetic drapery ; an- 


other the coarse-grained, healthy wench, to whom nude- 
ness is no great agony of soul. 

But if, throughout these lectures, one continually 
runs against exaggerations, and if one is often surprised 
at the strained constructions put on the quotations 
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given, that is not to say the lectures are of little value. 
On the contrary, though inconclusive, they are most 
suggestive of thought, charmingly expressed, delightful 
in their atmosphere. As to George Eliot’s rank asa 
novelist, who does not like to hear genius praised? But 
it is too much to place her at the head of English prose- 
fiction, and pronounce *‘ Adam Bede’ the greatest novel 
ever written. Nor does the hypothesis that ‘ Daniel De- 
ronda’ was coldly received in England because it satirized 
a society where a Gwendolen could be willing to marry a 
Grandcourt account for its cold reception elsewhere. 
It is to be feared that Mr. Lanier took little into ac- 
count the world outside of England. He had that fond- 
ness for the English past and hallucination regarding 
the English present which produce remarkable results 
in a good many American women. 





“From Ponkapog to Pesth. ” * 

Mr. ALDRICH assures us that the chief merit of the 
papers which he has brought together under the title 
‘From Ponkapog to Pesth’ is that ‘they treat of 
neither Pesth nor Ponkapog.’ Those far-apart points— 
the obscure New England village and the old Hunga- 
rian capital— happened to be the termini of the wander- 
ings which furnished him with the materials for his 
book, and the oddity of their alliterative names was 
quite sufficient to determine his choice of atitle. It is 
possible, indeed, that the title was chosen before the 
journey was begun—but that is a matter of the slightest 
consequence, 

Having started from Ponkapog, Mr. Aldrich was in 
no hurry to get to Pesth. There was ample time for a 
trip to Inverness, a brief sojourn in Naples, a leisurely 
tour of Spain,—a day in Africa. Though the ground 
he passed over ‘had been worn smooth by the feet of 
millions of tourists, and paved three deep with books of 
travel,’ no one will complain that the author of ‘ Mar- 
jorie Daw’ saw fit to polish it more smoothly, and to 
begin the laying of a fourth layer of books. The pres- 
ent volume has the advantage of lying on top of those 
previously deposited ; for that reason it will be the 
most easily picked up; 
travel we know of none which will be less willingly 
laid down again. 

Mr. Aldrich belongs to the goodly fellowship of 
American humorists. He has in abundance the power 
of caricature, of exaggeration, which marks them as a 
class ; but he has also the power of restraint, the fine 
artistic sense, in which as a class they are deficient. 
In ‘Days with the Dead ’—the opening essay of this 
collection—you feel that he could, if he would, turn his 
subject into a roaring farce; that nothing but a nice 
sense of propriety keeps him within the limit of becom- 
ing mirth. There is humor, but nothing ghastly, in his 
description of the skulls of the monks, arranged in 
architectural devices under the Church of the Capu- 
chins at Rome: ‘I looked at them as complacently as if 
they had been a lot of exploded percussion caps. ‘* It 
is a pity they can’t be used ayain,’’ I thought ; and 
that was all. I began to believe the beautiful economy 
of nature to be greatly overrated.’ 

One would think that extortion and beggary had been 
exhausted as a literary theme, but in ‘ Beggars, Profes- 
sional and Amateur,’ Mr. Aldrich says so well what 
others have said less well before him that his reflections 
have the charm, if not of newness, yet of novelty. 
‘ There is one thing that comes near taking the joy out 
of the heart of foreign travel. In the East this 


* From Ponkapog to Pesth. By T. B. Aldrich. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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thing is called dakhshish, in Germany trinkgeld, in Italy 
buonamano, in France pourboire, in England—I do not 
know how it is called in England, but it is called for 
pretty often. In whatever soft, insidious syllable it 
may wrap itself, it is nothing but hateful. A piece of 
money which is not earned by honest service, but is ex- 
tracted from you as a matter of course by any vagabond 
who may start out of the bowels of the earth, like a 
gnome.or a kobold, at the sound of your footfall, is a 
shameless coin : it debases him that gives and him that 
takes.’ Mr, Aldrich is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Italian per se, and sets the Italian beggar above all other 
European beggars on the ground that he alone ‘ ren- 
ders tribute to an abstract idea of manhood, by assum- 
ing that he has done you some sort of service.’ This 
service is generally of gossamer texture, but it serves. 

‘I have paid a Neapolitan gentleman ten sous for lean- 
ing against a dead-wall in front of a hotel window. ’ 

‘A Visit to a Certain Old Gentleman’ was a visit— 
as you learn at the end of sixteen pages—to the Pope of 
Rome. It was made but a few years since ; yet Pius IX., 
Cardinal Antonelli, and King Victor Emmanuel have 
conspired, as Mr. Aldrich cannot help thinking, to ren- 
der obsolete the sketch in which he has preserved it. 
More lasting qualities than timeliness will ensure its 
perusal now ; and unless books of travel are no longer 
in demand—a contingency altogether improbable—the 
same qualities will ensure the popularity of a sheaf of 
papers which includes, besides those we have already 
mentioned, the amusing study of the English serving- 
man (‘Smith’), ‘On a Balcony, ’ ‘ Ways and Manners,’ 
‘A Day in Africa,’ and last, though not least delight- 
ful, ‘On Getting Back Again. ’ 





Mrs. Burnett’s “ Through One Administration. ” * 

Ir is A phenomenon that we do not remember notic- 
ing in the case of any other novel, that Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘ Through One Administration ’ suffers from its appear- 
ance in book form. Nota great novel, it has been de- 
cidedly a clever and interesting one; and its faults, 
which are not of the glaring kind, are easily forgiven, 
perhaps not even noticed, in the entertainment afforded 
by a few clever chapters at atime. Read consecutively, 
however, the artistic value of the whole is marred by a 
sense that the novel must have been written, as it has 
been read, from month to month. Not that this is an 
unusual or objectionable practice, but the work should 
be done so that the reader is not conscious of 
the method. If a novel with a purpose is apt to be 
tedious, a novel without a purpose is sometimes exas- 
perating. It is hard to believe that Mrs. Burnett had 
any more definite object in view, on beginning her 
novel, than to write a story about Washington ; and it 
is easy to believe that she changed her mind in regard 
to its plot and characters several times in the course of 
its construction. There is not a dull chapter in the 
book ; but the winding passages that lead no-whither, 
though very pleasant to traverse, offend the artistic 
taste. One feels that the author, like her own heroine, 
exhausts herself in being charming ; she writes, as 
Bertha talked, brightly, and often with exceeding 
cleverness, but inconsequently. 

As a story of Washington life, dealing largely with 
what might be called social politics, it is certainly a 
success. As a society novel, it is indeed quite perfect.; 
for while full justice is done to the frivolity and hol- 
lowness of society, and to the fatal effect upon the 
sweetest and brightest natures of too much society, 


* Through One Administration. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Boston: Osgood.” 
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there is shown delicate appreciation of the fair and 
noble side of the social culture which both springs from 
and develops loftiness of nature and generosity of soul. 
An exceedingly good point in the book is the justice 
done to those who appear to be ‘very light.’ The de- 
scription of the ball where Bertha is wounded unto death 
—of the Senator's taking her there to disprove the scan- 
dal against her, of the malice of social gossips, and of 
the exquisite protection of those who understood the 
fair and maligned young creature—is masterly. In its 

- political aspect, the story is encouraging ; for although 
it has much to say ofa bribe and of a woman lobbyist, the 
impression given is that the senator to be bribed will have 
to be approached in the most delicate and round-about 
manner ; that on discovering the truth he will be so 
horrified as to throw the money into the fire; that the 
fair lobbyist, on discovering that it is not her own powers 
of charming but her husband's money that she has been 
devoting to him, faints away in horror; and that all 
Washington, on hearing, not the facts but the sus- 
picions, in the case, is so amazed and scandalized as to 
turn its back on the beautiful and gifted woman who 
has been its idol. It is a relief to be assured that bribes 
are so unpopular in Washington. 

The greatest success of the book is the delineation of 
the heroine. It is a study, not of character or of inci- 
dent, but of a woman’s ‘ way ;’ that ‘way’ of fascina- 
tion and charm which, as personal magnetism, must be 
so much more difficult for a novelist to portray than 
either character or circumstance. To set before us one 
who is merely a charming society woman, in such a 
way as to make us feel and acknowledge her charm, re- 
quires a high order of inventive genius. We have no 
doubt that among scientists the man who has mastered 
the construction of a butterfly is greater than he who 
can analyze and classify an elephant. The most notice- 
able trait of Mrs. Burnett’s heroine is that she is 
human ; she lives, and breathes, and fascinates ; we are 
not merely told that she is bright, but we see that she 
is bright. Curiously enough, Mrs. Burnett has given 
in the same story one of the strongest illustrations of 
the opposite type of novel heroine : her Mrs. Sylvestre, 
of whom she herself is evidently very fond, is to the 
reader the most lifeless of literary dummies, dragged 
in apparently to dispose of Arbuthnot, after Mrs. Bur- 
nett gave up the idea of posing him with Mrs. Amory, 
and serving at one time to elicit from Bertha a confes- 
sion which was necessary for the reader’s comprehension 
of the case, but which we venture to believe no woman 
would ever make to another woman. 

The book, as a whole, is a vivid illustration of one of 
the heroine’s clever sayings: that ‘the worst punish- 
ments in life are the punishments for ignorance ;* the 
punishments for a young girl’s ignorance that pictu- 
resque and fascinating lovers may not be noble hus- 
bands ; that the man who says he shall die if she does 
not love him never would die; that to marry a man 
who loves her will not compensate for her not loving 
him ; that to be gentle, and affectionate, and never to 
lose one’s temper will not compensate in a husband for 
lack of stability and honor. The story is eminently one 
of every-day occurrences and possibilities ; for its dra- 
matic points, noticeably that of Tredennis’s death at 
the very close of the Administration, are not too dra- 
matic to be possible. It ends, not with a climax, but 


with Bertha’s going quietly to her room and closing the 
door ; a conception as artistically good as that of the 
artist painting the sacrifice of Iphigenia, who would not 
try to paint the father’s features as he gazed upon the 
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scene, but represented him with his face wrapped in his 
mantle. 





: ‘The Real Lord Byron. ” * 

Mr. JEAFFRESON has written a good Life of Byron: 
popular, sound, well-designed, well-executed. He has 
advertised it injudiciously. His readers are led to sup- 
pose that he has a new story to lay before them. This 
is notso. Mr. Jeaffreson’s facts are by no means new. 
He quarrels, after the manner of biographers, with all 
preceding biographers. He refutes Macaulay and de- 
molishes Mrs. Beecher Stowe. He demonstrates, 
though it needed no demonstration, that the reviewer of 
Moore’s Life sacrificed everything to his antitheses, and 
that the author of ‘ Uncle Tom’ was misled by her fem- 
inine sympathies. He strives to raise a controversy 
about matters long since settled ; shows that Byron was 
not the snob of Leigh Hunt’s imagination, or the mon- 
ster of English popular legend. Otherwise he collates, 
digests, sifts the facts already published into a biogra- 
phy which we can heartily commend. 

Had Byron a club-foot or merely a weakness in the 
tendons of the heel? -Were the eyes of Teresa Guiccioli 
dark, as Medwin says, or blue, as Mr. Jeaffreson pre- 
tends? We confess we do not care. Lame or sound, 
Byron's life was still as romantic. Blue-eyed or dark- 
eyed, the Guiccioli’s love was still as strong. What we 
would far rather read than these trivial discussions is 
the contemporary opinion of the poet’s work, the criti- 
cism particularly of foreigners who contributed to a 
fame which dazzled Europe. Byron the poet and By- 
ron the man were inseparable. His life was written 
quite legibly in his works. There is no need to have 
recourse to Moore or Medwin, to Hunt or Trelawny, to 
know what manner of man the author of ‘ Don Juan’ 
was. There is yet avast biographical field to be cov- 
ered by one who shall go carefully over the poems, and 
by their light reveal the author in all his moods. We 
have had rather too much of the gossip contributed by 
the small literary throng which formed Byron’s court 
and which knew about as much of his inner thoughts 
as courtiers know of the king's. 

Mr. Jeaffreson dissects with discretion the story of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Like most sensible people he does 
not believe a word of it, and he paints Lady Byron in 
no very flattering colors. Nor does he believe that By- 
ron was deeply attached to the Countess Guiccioli. He 
thinks that he was too selfish to be deeply attached to 
anybody. fe is quite impartial where his hero is con- 
cerned, and keeps all his contempt for rival biographers. 
His book is highly entertaining. 





Books About Books. 
_ Tue peculiarly practical nature of the best American 
writing about books as books is shown to the full in the 
series of little volumes which Mr. F. Leypoldt is now 
publishing. They are books of a kind which could not 
be written in any other country, because in no other 
country is the practical application of library science as 
advanced as it is in these United States. They are 


- books of a kind which would hardly find readers in any 


other country, because in no other country are the de- 
sire for reading and for self-improvement and the fac- 
ulty of self-help as widespread and as nearly universal 
as it is in the United States. In no other country, for 
example, has a serious attempt been made to link the 
publ.c tibrary to the pubiic schools, and to make the 
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public library what some of the ablest of American libra- 
rians declare that it ought to be—namely, the people's 
university. ‘Libraries and Schools’ (F. Leypoldt) is 
edited by Mr. Samuel S. Green, the well-known Libra- 
rian of the Free Public Library of Worcester, Mass. It 
is a reprint in a convenient form of six articles, two of 
which are by Mr. Green himself, and the others by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, and 
Mr. W. E. Foster. Of these perhaps Mr. Adams'’s arti- 
cle on ‘ The Public Library and the Public School’ is 
the most important, as it is the best known to the gen- 
eral public. But all of the papers deserve and will no 
doubt receive thoughtful consideration. Mr. W. E. 
Foster, the inventor and editor of the admirable Monthly 
Reference Lists, is the Librarian of the Providence Public 
Library. Besides contributing two papers to Mr. 
Green’s volume he has just put forth in the same series 
an excellent hand-book of practical information, ‘ Li- 
braries and Readers’ (Leypoldt). This too is in great 
measure a reprint—chiefly from the pages of the ever- 
praiseworthy and painstaking Library Journal. Mr. 
Foster’s aim is to show how the aimless reader of the 
ordinary public library, the man or woman who ‘ wants 
a book’ but does not know what book, or even what 
sort of book, may be led to take a lively interest in 
books and the library. Here Mr. Foster speaks as one 
having authority, because in doing this very thing he 
has been most successful. His little book is to be rec- 
ommended in the highest manner to all who seek to 
improve the quality of their reading, or who desire to 
give aid and advice to others. 

‘ Books and How to Use Them: Some Hints to Read- 
ers and Students, ’ by J. C. Van Dyke (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert), is closely akin in object to Mr. Foster’s 
more compact and concise booklet, but it is not as direct 
or as simple in its teachings. Still, it is a book likely 
to be of use. Its advice, often a little high-flown in ex- 
pression, is generally sound, and may be followed with 
safety. We note (on p. 30) a curious bracketing of the 
names of George Arnold and Poe, as though they were 
writers of an equal and equally undeserved reputation. 
And on p. 141, Mr Van Dyke speaks of Poole’s Index 
as only ‘ dating down to 1853.’ 





The Pilgrim Fathers. * 

Tuis bulky volume of between six and seven hundred 
pages has a peculiar interest for Plymouth people, and 
those who claim kinship with Plymouth families. 
There are hundreds of persons, that is, who will turn 
eagerly to a half-page, a page, a dozen pages, or a para- 
graph, to learn what is said of events and people which 
have to them a peculiar personal interest ; and many 
who will puzzle their way through genealogical regis- 
ters, to find whether the name of the wife of the Elkany, 
the Hilkiah, or the Ezreck, in a given generation, was 
Beulah, Bathsheba, or Bethiah ; how near, in the far- 
away kinship, Hopestill was to Yetmercy, Pardon to 
Consider, Desire to Experience, Thankful to Welcome, 
or Sapphira to Fear; whether Zacheus was first cousin 
to Zoeth, and whether Roba and Bethany, Katurah 
and Zebulon and Peddy, were only cousins-once-re- 
moved,—names, all of them, we seriously assure the 
reader, which may be found in the records of a single 
family. So far as the volume is history it is of purely 
local interest, excepting in a preliminary sketch (less 
than a hundred pages) of the early life of the colony, 
and its gradual growth into several towns. There 





* Ancient Land-marks of Plymouth. By William T. Davis. Boston: ‘Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 
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is nothing novel in this, as the adherence to the 
prescriptive narrative is rigid — even to the landing 
of a party of pilgrims on Plymouth Rock on De- 
cember 21, to doubt which, with a Plymouth man, 
is almost to doubt if there ever were any Pilgrim 
Fathers. But the rest of the volume is literally a town- 
history, and has the value which such histories, when 
faithfully and intelligntly done, always have. Its chief 
interest to those no longer resident in the old town is, 
as we have said already, in the genealogical registers. 
For these alone it is unquestionably valuable. They 
are evidently the result of a good deal of labor, and 
contain, no doubt, much new material. The author’s 
method of record, however, seems to us a clumsy one; 
for it is exceedingly difficult to trace in his registers any 
individual descent, and almost impossible to make out 
the relationship between two individuals who go back 
to acommon ancestor. There are, besides, some mani- 
fest blunders and remarkable discrepancies evident on a 
comparison with other genealogical tables ; omissions 
for which no good reason is apparent, and where the 
absence of any explanation leaves the reader completely 
puzzled and in doubt. But with all this the registers 
have a certain positive value and interest for all ‘Old 
Colony ’ families, nor can they be found in any other vol- 
ume so full, and embracing so many names, as in this. . 





‘History of the Pacific States.” Vol. IV. * 

Mr. Bancrort follows the first volume of the second 
series of his History with this fourth volume. He pre- 
fers to preserve in this way the chronological sequence 
of the history of different regions of the continent, and 
he hopes the course he prefers will commend itself to 
his readers. But we confess we do not quite understand 
why the numbers of the volumes should not follow the 
chronology of the subjects—why, having begun Central 
America, he should not finish it ; or why, if Mexico is to 
be first finished, there should have been any break in its 
annals. Mr. Bancroft’s reasons for this course, how- 
ever, were doubtless good, whether his readers under- 
stand them or not. They will not complain that he 
sees fit to publish the Conquest of Mexico now, though 
they may feel, when previous volumes, in course, shall 
appear, that their interest has been, in commercial 
phrase, ‘ discounted.’ 

As the author gives nearly a hundred closely-printed 
pages—and these are really, he says, a small part—of 
the authorities on which he has relied for his facts, one 
would be rash, indeed, who should question his ac- 
curacy. There lies behind, nevertheless, the question 
of the accuracy of his authorities, which still remains an 
open one. But accepting the story of Cortes, as it has 
been current for more than three centuries, it loses 
nothing of its vivid interest under Mr. Bancroft’s treat- 
ment. He differs sometimes from preceding authors as 
to facts; but this he not only has a right to do, but 
ought to do, if better authority for the truth has been at 
his service, as he claims it has, than was at their com. 
mand. The defence he makes for himself, in the pam- 
phlet which he sends out with this volume, is a quite 
sufficient answer to the criticism that has been made 
upon his method of presenting history, inasmuch as 
there has never been, on his part, any concealment, or 
undue pretence. ‘Whether the history itself is authen- 
tic is a subject upon which scholars may well differ, 
while it must be acknowledged that Mr. Bancroft is 
quite able to take care of himself. It is certainly due 





* (1) History of The Pacific States of North America. By H. H. Bancroft. Vol. 
IV. (Mexico. Vol. t. 1516-21.) _ (2) The Early American lers. By H. H, 
Bancroft. San F isco: A. L. B ft & Co. 
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to a collector of historical material so indefatigable, and 
an author so conscientious, that he should be spared 
any captious criticism. He may be wrong in his view of 
history, and mistaken as to the best way in which his- 
tories may be compiled ; but he is unquestionably hon- 
est in both, has the most undoubted right to follow out 
his own convictions, and has certainly done great ser- 
vice to that branch of American literature to which he 
has devoted his life and his fortune. As a literary 
work merely, there is much in this volume that may be 
found fault with both on the score of style and of judg- 
ment ; and not a little to show the disadvantages of the 
co-operative system in literature. But accepting the 
volume for what it professes to be, and not setting up 
for it a standard by which it refuses to be tried, it must 
be allowed to take its place, and accorded its due 
merits. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘THE ADMIRAL’S WARD’ (Holt) is a novel so old-fashioned 
in plot and style that we suspect it of being Mrs. Alexander's 
earliest production, although her latest publication. Given a 
goody-goody young lady, somewhat prim of nature and very prig- 
gish in conversation, who feels that if a certain young gentleman 
should fall in love with her ‘the confines of mortal mould would 
be too narrow to hold her enraptured spirit ;’ let her become en- 
gaged to him, only to appear suddenly and inopportunely in a 

oorway in time to overhear his passionate declaration of love to 
her cousin ; allow him, by the sudden death of a cousin while hunt- 
ing, to fall heir to the family estates, but let her afterward prove to 
be the rightful heir ; endow her with a plain face, not forgetting 
the ‘ fine eyes’ which always accompany plain faces in novels ; 
introduce a picture-gallery with ancestral portraits, an adven- 
turess, an unacknowledged marriage, an accomplice hired to 
keep silence, who doesn’t keep silence, and finally a goody-goody 
young man to replace the taithless lover,—given these materials, 
one may construct the novel for himself without plodding through 
470 pages of fine print. The story belongs to the period when 
novelists brought up their heroes and heroines by hand, from 
earliest childhood to at least mature age. 


A SHORT burlesque of Mr. Crawtford’s novel, which comes to 
us between covers, is not the same as that in Zi/e, though it has 
the same title, ‘Mr. Jacobs.’ It is entirely possible to read it 
through without smiling. Good burlesque is delightful, but it 
is not good burlesque to turn refinement into coarseness ; nor is 
it especially funny to ring impossible changes on the definition 
of ‘tiffin,’ Mr. Crawford, we believe, not having laid himself 
open to the charge of misuse of foreign words, however he may 
have indulged in the use of them. To those who have been in 
India, his exaggerations have sufficient excuse for being, to make 
the initiated reader careful of saying that he tells impossible 
things ; and ridicule loses its point when it is evident that the 
writer who would burlesque has considered ridiculous merely 
what was to him unusual. 


‘TIM AND TIP,’ by James Otis (Harper), recounts the min- 
gled sorrows and pleasures of a boy and a dog. One fears at first 
that the sorrows of a poor orphan exposed to the brutality of two 
cruel masters will predominate to an extent dangerous for sensi- 
tive children to read ; but fun soon gets the better of grief, and 
the bear that turned out to be a wood-chuck, and the roasting of 
a hen by the camp-fire, will delight boys of eight or ten ;—to say 
nothing of the dog whose chances of escape from drowning are 
considered slight, because ‘his legs is rather short for swim- 
min’ very far; an’ then, you see, he ain’t got any tail to steer 
hisself by.’ 


To FIND Mr. E. P. Roe voluntarily confining himself to a hun- 


dred pages is‘ An Unexpected Result’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
which tempts the critic to be lenient. A little of Mr. Roe’s 
writing is better than a great deal; but we cannot see that the 
three short stories in his latest book satisfy any special 
need of the reading public. The first one is, indeed, quite in- 
tolerable. That people moving in good society, to say nothing 
of the best, should be so ill-bred is all the more disagreeable 
from the fact that the author evidently regards them as delight- 
ful people of unexceptionable breeding. 
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Minor Notices. 

MR. HERMAN Kopp (145 Lorimer St., Brooklyn) has trans- 
lated from the German a little book entitled ‘Dr. B. C. Faust’s 
Laws of Health,’ which was written a hundred years ago at 
the request of a German princess. It has enjoyed great popular- 
ity in Germany, and has recently been re-edited and brought into 
harmony with modern science by Dr. Wolffberg, lecturer on hy- 
giene in the University of Bonn. Itis the text of this modernized 
edition which Mr. Kopp has translated, and still further improved 
by adding an index explaining all unusual words, that, without 
such explanation, might be unintelligible to children. For the 
book is primarily designed for the use of children in public 
schools, and contains in a clear and comprehensible form a series 
of sanitary maxims, which no one can afford to ignore without 
paying a severe penalty for his ignorance. And yet we venture 
to say that there are many, even among educated people, who 
need to have these simple rules impressed upon their memories ; 
for the laws of health are usually the last things which fashion- 
able education, whether in or out of college, troubles itself about. 
This little ten-cent book, if it should be received with the same 
favor here that it has enjoyed in Germany, may therefore accom- 
ye much good. The translator is, in this case, his own pub- 
isher. 


‘THE Essays OF ELIA’ would be welcome in any form in 
which they could be printed: they are thrice welcome in the 
handsome shape in which Messrs. Macmillan have seen fit to 
re-issue them. Lovers of Elia—of whom the number grows 
from year to year—would be content with a volume containing 
simply the essays, with neither preface nor commentary ; but 
no one will quarrel with the publishers for getting the Rev. Mr. 
Ainger to write an introduction, and to furnish some fifty pages of 
notes. Mr. Ainger it was, as few of our readers will need to be 
reminded, who wrote the Life of Lamb that did its full share in 
maintaining the high repute of the English Men-of-Letters 
Series ; and those who found delight in that excellent bit of 
biography and criticism will not be disappointed when a have 
skimmed his introduction to the present volume, and plodded 
laboriously through the notes. The former will please for its 
own sake ; the latter, for the light they shed on certain dark 
corners in some of the most familiar of the essays. Mr. Ainger 
has done a substantial service to Lamb’s appreciators—whose 
number, we repeat, is daily growing. 


THE life of ‘James Nasymth, Engineer’ (Harper & Brothers) 
is a little dull, considered merely as literature, but will attract 
those already interested in the man or in engineering. It is pos- 
sible, with the right material, to make biography as entertaining 
as a novel ;. but good taste forbids aman either to make his own 
trials and sorrows picturesque, or to wax eloquent over his own 
successes : it limits him to the barest statement of facts, and the 
facts of James Nasymth’s life are not exciting, although there is 
something mildly pleasant in the account of an inventor whose 
life has been a placid advance from one success to another, and 
who has attained public honor in the midst of most genial home 
influences. This autobiography, however, is not merely a life : 
it contains explanations and diagrams of the author’s work, 
which we should think might be otf considerable value to those in- 
terested in science, if not to those interested merely in literature. 


‘NEW TESTAMENT AUTOGRAPHS,’ by J. Rendel Harris, of 
Johns HopkinsUniversity, which appeared as a supplement to 
No. 12 of the American Fournal of Philology, is a very ingen- 
ious discussion of the probable shape and size of the original 
MSS. of the New Testament. The data for his conclusions the 
author finds in the number of columns and lines in which the 
separate books appear in the oldest codices extant ; and bya 
somewhat intricate, but very plausible, system of observations 
and comparisons, he deduces the existence of small papyrus 
pages, which have been simply combined, without — the 
original line-divisions, to make the large page, for example, of 
the Vatican Codex. 

‘ XENOPHONTIS LIBRI SOCRATICI’ is the title of the latest issue 
in Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. It is based on the edition 
of Schenkl (Berlin, 1876), with some corrections by Professor 
S. R. Winans, of Princeton. The text is clear, and the size 
suitable for the pocket. Classical scholars owe hearty thanks to 
the publishers for not limiting their series to the most familiar 
works of well-known writers. We shall hope to see many more 
ot these neat little volumes. 














May 19, 1883. 


Jones Very.* 


WE thought : the morning birds have ceased to sing, 
We hear but songs from out a gilded cage ; 
When to our August noon a breath of Spring 
Brought us a strain from out another age ; 
The sultry airs no longer round us blew, 
The whole wide earth took on a living green, * 
Flowers bloomed again where erst in Spring they grew, 
And beckoned where but sun-dried heath had been. 


O Saint and Poet ! on our world-worn time, 
Thy waiting spirit breathed that quick’ning lay ; 
Thy rapt soul heard the harmonies sublime, 
And sang the music of a loftier day ; 
The Soul of all things in thy pulses stirred, 
And soared in praises like the morning bird. 
WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Women at Columbia. 


At the May meeting of the Trustees of Columbia 
College, a report was presented by the committee to 
which was referred in February the petition addressed to 
the Board by the Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women in New York. The committee 
submitted a report in March, suggesting a plan by which 
the standard of female education in this city might be 
raised. The Board accepted the report, and the com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare the plan which had been 
suggested. This plan, submitted last week, embraces 
the following particulars: 

‘ That a course of study should be prepared to extend over a 
term of four years ; that it should be arranged in groups ; that 
of these groups one should be required for the first two years, 
and that with it another should be selected ; that on the expira- 
tion of the first two years all the groups should become elective ; 
that a general and very strict preparatory examination should be 
held for admission to the four years’ course, and that this exami- 
nation should have reference to the course in general, like the 
examination for entrance into the freshman class in college ; 
that, unless under special circumstances, no young woman 
should be admitted to such entrance examination before she has 
attained the age of eighteen years ; that every student so admit- 
ted should be entirely free as to where and how to pursue her 
studies, whether in some school, private or public, or at home, or 
under the auspices and direction of any associatior interested in 
her welfare and advancement and providing her with the means 
of education ; that examinations should be held as often as may 
be necessary, such examinations to be conducted by officers of 
the college or their duly appointed representatives, and to be in 
writing ; that at the endo her fourth year or of the completion 
of any of her prescribed courses, the student should receive a 
certificate stating the subjects which she has pursued and with 
what success.’ 


A course of collegiate study is offered to women, ar- 
ranged under the following groups: ‘1. The English 
language and literature. 2. Modern languages and 
foreign literature. 3. The Latin language and litera- 
ture. 4. Greek language and literature. 5. History 
and political science. 6. Moral and intellectual philoso- 
phy. 7. Mathematics, 8. Physics, clemistry, and hy- 
giene. 9g. Natural history, geology, palentology, bot- 
any, and zodlogy.’ This report will “ acted upon at 
the June meeting of the Trustees. 





Women at Harvard. 


Two examinations of candidates for admission to the courses 
of study offered to women by professors and other instructors of 
Harvard University will be held in New York, Cambridge, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati during the present year. The be 
is $15. The first will be held on Tene 28, 29 and 30, at eight 
A.M. The second will be on September 26, 27 and 28, at the same 





* From “ Poems by Jones Very.”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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hour. Application blanks may be obtained of the secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, of No. 5 Waterhouse Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Candidates will be examined as follows : 

Latin : Czsar, Gallic War, Books I.-IV. (or Books I.-III. and 
Sallust Cataline), with questions on the subject-matter, and on 
construction and grammatical forms. Translation at sight of 
average passages of Cesar, with general questions on grammar, 
history and antiquities suggested By the passages set.—— Greek : 
The translation at sight of easy passages of Xenophon (suited to 
the proficiency of those who have studied the first 111 pages of 
Goodwin’s Greek Reader or the first four books of the Anabasis. 
—Ancient History and Geography: Greek history to the 
death of Alexander ; Roman history to the death of Commodus. 
——Mathematics : Arithmetic (prime and ny numbers), 
factors, divisors and multiples ; proportion ; decimals, includ- 
ing percentage, simple and compound interest and discount.—— 
Physics: Rolie and Gillett’s ‘Natural Philosophy for High 
Schools and Academies’ (without the appendix), or Avery’s 
‘Elements of Natural Philosophy..——English Composition : 
Every candidate will also be required to correct specimens of 
bad English set at the time of the examination. The subject 
will be drawn from one of the following works :—Shakspeare’s 
‘ Julius Caesar’ and ‘ As You Like It,’ ‘ The Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley Papers’ in the Spectator, Macaulay's ‘ Essay on Addison,’ 
Theckeme’s ‘Henry Esmond’ or Scott’s ‘Marmion.’ Every 
candidate is expected to be familiar with all the books in this 
list.——French or German: The translation at sight of easy 
French prose, or of easy German prose, if the candidate prefer 
to offer German. It is expected that a knowledge of the language 
itself, rather than of the grammar, will be shown in examina- 
tion ; but proficiency in elementary grammar, a good pronuncia- 
tion, or facility in speaking will be accepted as an offset for some 
deficiency in translation. Candidates who offer German will be 
required to study French, and those who offer French will be 
required to study German, during the Freshman year. 


“The Silver King.” 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC : 

Pray grant me, though late, an opportunity of saying a 
few words about ‘The Silver King.’ I have carefully 
examined this bone of contention, and have compared it 
with Ferrari’s ‘Il Suicidio’ in the most pains-taking, 
conscientious manner, with a view to discerning the pre- 
cise grounds of your recent criticism of it. The result is 
the discovery of a fact that is bound to be apparent to 
any unbiased person who will read the two dramas un- 
derstandingly, and that is that your Dramatic Critic 
made a merciful, rather than a just, estimate -of ‘ The 
Silver King.’ He treated it and its self-styled authors 
with far more charity and kindness than they deserved. 
Had he been simply just, he would have entirely anni- 
hilated Messrs. Herman and Jones and their production, 
so far as criticism can accomplish such athing. He was, 
however, wonderfully generous, and his generosity was 
rewarded by the ingratitude that generosity usually 
meets. Lew VANDERPOEL. 

NIvVERVILLE, N. Y., May 7, 1883. 








“A Castle in Spain.” 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


In your issue of April 28, I find the following ; ‘In 
the May Harfer’s are to be found the opening chapters 
of a new serial ‘‘ A Castle in Spain,’’ by an anonymous 
writer.’ Some time since, while looking over Harper & 
Bros.’ descriptive list of publications, I found under the 
name of James De Mille the announcement of ‘A Castle 
in Spain’ (in press). This may prove of interest to 
some of your subscribers as well as to yourself. 

OakKLanD, CAL., May 8, 1883. T. S. Harpy. 

[Our correspondent might have found in the dates on 
Mr. Abbey’s illustrations a hint as to the time when 
the story was written. ] 
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_ Mr. Epwarp S. Oscoop, President of the Longfellow Memo- 
rial Association, has opened an office with John Wiley & Sons at 
No. 15 Astor Place, where he will receive subscriptions for the 
monument to be erected on the grounds opposite the poet’s 
home at Cambridge. The sum wanted is $50,000 and subscrip- 
tions are to be solicited in all the large cities. The story started 
by a morning paper, to the discredit of Mr. Osgood, is a gra- 
tuitous insult to an honorable man. ‘ Who is Mr. Osgood ?’ 
asks this paper. The question is readily answered. Mr. Osgood 
is a son of the late Rev. Dr. Osgood, of Springfield, Mass., a 
cousin of James R. Osgood, the well-known Boston publisher, 
and a brother-in-law of the highly respected Mr. John Wiley, of 
the New York publishing house of John Wiley & Sons, at 15 
Astor Place. Having retired from active business, and having 
nothing in particular to do, Mr. Osgood kindly took the position 
of general solicitor tor the Longfellow monument fund. He does 
not seem to be so much annoyed at the attack upon himself as 
at the insinuation that the Longfellow family have simply gone 
into a land speculation over the body of the dead poet. It isa 
shame that a gentleman engaged in a work of this nature should 
be thus publicly assailed without convincing proofs. 

* Across Chryse: A Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through South China Border-Lands, from Canton to Mandaly,’ 
by Archibald R. Colquhoun, will be published here by Scribner 
& Welford. 

The third volume of the Comte de Paris’s ‘ History of the Civil 
War in America’ will be issued from the press of Porter & 
Coates some time next month. 

A. C. Swinburne’s new volume of poems, * A Century of Ron- 
dels,’ will be published by R. Worthington in June. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have begun the publication of a 
Riverside Literature Series, in paper covers. The first volumes 
contain selections from Longfellow and Whittier. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan, composer of ‘ Pinafore,’ etc., Mr. George 
Grove, editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ and 
late editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, and Dr. Macfarren, Prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music and composer of a number 
of popular ballads, have been knighted. 

Marshal Bazaine’s long-expected book has just appeared in 
Madrid. Its motive seems to be a desire on the part of the 
General to square accounts with those who have stigmatized him 
as a traitor. 


Messrs. Osgood report an excitement over the publication of 
‘Through One Administration’ which ‘is, perhaps, not unex- 
ampled, but is very rare in the history of book-publishing.’ 

The ‘ Plutarch for Boys and Girls’ announced by Messrs. Put- 
nam in December last, is nearly ready. The work of selecting 
and editing has been done by J. S. White, Principal of the 
Berkeley School, who has written a preface and Life of Plutarch. 
There will be a full index of geographical and proper names, 
and maps of Greece and Italy. 

Mr. Robert Waters has in press, for early publication, the Life of 
William Cobbett, to which is added his famous little English Gram- 
mar with notes, all under the general title of ‘ How to Get On in 
the World. ’ 

Neither in letter-press nor in illustrations does the twenty-fourth 
volume of Zhe Century, just issued, show any falling off Bass the 
high standard maintained by its predecessors within the past half- 
dozen years. 

Mrs. Burnett’s ‘ Through One Administration’ has been is- 
sued by Frederic Warne & Co., of London. This affords an apt 
illustration of the difference between the methods of English and 
American publishers. The former puts the work in three vol- 
umes, fixes the price at 31s. 6d. (about $7.50), and prints an edi- 
tion of five hundred copies, almost all of which go to the circu- 
lating libraries. Later, when the edition ceases to sell, the book 
will be brought out in cheaper form—say at six shillings. The 
American publisher puts the work into one compact volume, 
and prints an edition of as many thousands as the English pub- 
lisher prints hundreds. It is just about the difference between 


singing in a great hall to an audience of one hundred people at 
$5 a seat or a thousand at $1. 
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George von Bunsen, son of the Baron von Bunsen for many 
years German ambassador at the English Court, has written an 
article on ‘ The German Crown Prince,’ with whom he has an 
intimate acquaintance, for the August Harger’s. 


Guatemala is the subject of an illustrated article in the June 
Manhattan. To the same number Edna Dean Proctor and 
F.D. Y. Carpenter contribute poems, and Joel Benton an article 
on ‘A Poet too Little Known.’ 

* Bullet and Shell,’ Mr. George F. Williams’s new war book, 
has already reached its fourth edition. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s ‘ Altiora Peto’ is announced by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A branch of the house of Jas. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, has 
been opened in this city at the corner of Broadway and Bond 
Street. 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co., of Philadelphia, have in preparation a 
new edition of Dr. Dulles’ ‘ What to Do First,’ which will contain 
full and explicit directions for action in emergencies, sudden illness, 
accidents, poisoning, shocks, etc., and be very much enlarged from 
its original dimensions. New illustrations, carefully drawn, will be 
added, also a colored plate showing the circulation, and how to 
prevent bleeding to death from any breakage of the blood vessels. 
— size will be suitable for carrying in the pocket, and the price 
ow. 

With its May number, Onéing begins a new year—its second, 
A new and attractive cover and crowded advertising pages indi- 
cate that this ‘ illustrated magazine of recreation’ has found and 
filled a vacant place in the field of popular journalism. 

A second edition has just been issued, by L. D. and J. A. 
Robertson, of James Kennedy’s ‘ Poems on Scottish and Ameri- 
can Subjects.’ 

The ‘ Present Aspects of College Training,’ as affected by ‘ the 
increase of wealth and luxury, the development of natural sci- 
ence, and the influence of a larger religious liberty,’ are consid- 
ered by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, in Zhe North 
American Review for June. In the same number Prof. Isaac 
L. Rice, of Columbia, annihilates Herbert Spencer—or perhaps 
we should rather say, he shows how easy such a task would be 
if he only had the mind to do it. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert had announced Judge Tourgee’s 
new novel, ‘ Hot Plowshares,’ for May 4th, but advance orders 
have compelled them to change the date to the 23d, in order to 
double the large edition they were printing. The scene of this 
book is on Northern soil—chiefly in central New York—and de- 
lineates the development of the anti-slavery sentiment as a force 
in social and political life. It takes the sleepy country in 1848— 
just before it was startled into life by California gold, sewing 
machines, reapers, threshers, and the rapid expansion of steam 
and electricity—and shows the growth of ideas and of men under 
the excitements of the decade that preceded the Civil War. 


Messrs. Scribner will publish an edition of Stepniak’s ‘ Un- 
derground Russia ;’ also ‘ Land and Labor,’ by W. G. Moody. 
Robert Grant’s new novel is to be called ‘ An Average Man.’ 

‘ The Voyage of the Jeannette’ will be sold at the book-stores 
and by subscription. It will be ready very soon. The narrative 
is taken from original and authoritative sources by Mrs. De 
Long. The first chapter contains a biographical sketch of De 
Long ; the second, an account of the preparation of the Jean- 
nette for the fatal voyage, and her departure from San Francisco 
in 1879; while the third is drawn from De Long’s letters and 
private journals, and describes the adventures of the party in the 
north before entering the Arctic Ocean. From this point, the 
journal of the expedition is published—from September, 1879, 
until the Jeannette was lost in 1881. These chapters are fol- 
After the close of this terrible 
record, the narrative is taken from the reports of other members 
of the expedition, Nindermann and Noros relate their experi- 
ence, and an account is given of the ill-fortunes of Engineer 
Melville and his party after their boats were separated from De 
Long. The book closes with a report of the search parties 
which completed their task, and the return of the survivors to 
America. The illustrations will include a steel portrait of De 
Long, a colored frontispiece of the tomb on the Lena Delta, ten 
full-page drawings by Mr. J. M. Burns, and fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of the last two pages of De Long’s journal. 
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IN the pues to ‘My Childhood and Youth,’ M. Renan tells a 
legend of Brittany which relates to an imaginary town called Is, 
said to have been swallowed up by the sea. When the weather 
is rough, according to the fishermen, the tips of the church 
spires may be seen in the hollow of the waves and when the sea 
is calm the chiming of the bells may be heard. ‘I often fancy,’ 
says M. Renan, ‘that I have at the bottom of my heart a city of 
\s, with its bells calling to prayer a recalcitrant congregation. 
At times I halt to listen to these gentle vibrations which seem as 
if they came from immeasurable depths, like voices from another 
world. Since old age began to steal over me, I have loved, more 
especially during the repose which summer brings with it, to 
gather up these distant echoes of a vanished Atlantis.’ 





AMONG the contents of the May Latine are: ‘ The Phaedo 
and Scipio’s Dream,’ a dialogue between statesman and philoso- 
pher, the former extolling Cicero, the latter Socrates ; the ‘ Spar- 
row ’ song of Catullus with full catechism for young students ; a 
dialogue between father and son upon the ancient Roman 
school ; ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ the opening paragraphs of a simple 
adaptation of the charming fade//a from Apuleius ; an extract 
from Aldus (Venice, 1507) on the methods then in vogue of 
teaching Latin grammar, and suggesting a better way. We 
also note Latin letters from Ireland, Oregon, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Washington, new interpretations (from the German) of 
Horace, Gyraldus (1530) on Catullus, hymns, colors in Vergil, 
etc. 
China, and the Sandwich Islands. 





THE outcry against the proposed opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge on the 24th inst., because that date happens to be the 
Queen’s birthday, furnished the 7ribune of last Tuesday with a 
column of excellent fooling. It was thought for a long time, 
writes the editor, that the chief use of the bridge would be to 
facilitate travel between the two cities which it binds together ; 
but now it has been discovered that the ulterior purpose in erect- 
ing the costly structure was to ‘ rivet upon Ireland the fetters of 
English despotism, and set upon the face of Labor the heel of 
bloated Monopoly.’ The question now arises, Shall it be divert- 
ed from its original purpose and used to win the good will of our 
fellow-citizens ‘ who have kindly abandoned their native land to 
take charge of this,’ or shall it be made ‘ the instrument of run- 
ning a very large-sized garden roller over their finer feelings ?’ 
The 7ribune advises that the former course be pursued,—that 
the date of opening be changed at once from May 24th to July the 
12th. There would then be no danger of the bridge being blown 
up by ‘ the noble spirits who are engaged in freeing Ireland at 
long range with their mouths.’ 





The Hebrew Student owes its conception and its existence to 
one of the most enthusiastic and successful of Hebrew teachers 
—Prof. W. R. Harper, Ph. D., of Chicago,—and it is a magazine 
of no small interest. The standard of its articles is not uni- 
formly high, but a periodical appearing as often as once a 
month, and devoted exclusively to ‘Old Testament Literature and 
Interpretation,’ has not, in this country, a very large circle of 
thoroughly competent scholars to draw its material from, and 
not all of those who might contribute seem to be enlisted in its ser- 
vice. But the energy of its editor is unflagging, and it promises 
to become more and more influential The numbers trom 
January to April of the present year lie before us. One of the 
most scholarly articles is that in the April number on ‘ The 
High-Places, ’ by Prof. H. P. Smith, of Lane Theological Semi- 
hary, Cincinnati ; and there are several papers of value by Rev. 
J. P. Peters, on topics in Assyriology and Hebrew lexicography. 





Mr. Beecher on the Rev. Heber Newton. 


Plymouth Pulpit of May 9—a report of the sermon de- 
livered in Plymouth Church on April 29—gives in plain 
language Mr. Beecher’s opinion of the Heber Newton 
controversy :—‘ Heber Newton is a good Christian, and 
nobody doubts if. He is of a sweet and temperate 
spirit. Nobody says a word about that. He has labo- 
riously made himself acquainted with all that has been 
thought on the subject of the inspiration of sacred Script- 
ure in the whole wisest scholarship of Germany, Eng- 
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land and America. As a part of his pastoral duty in 
instructing the people of his church he has made known 
these views of advanced thought, some of which I should 
not agree with, but with the major part of which I 
should agree. He is now seized by the hand of author- 
ity and cited to appear before his bishop. What for? 
Neglect of church duty? Oh, no! For an untoward 
spirit? Oh, no! For rashness? Oh, no! Because 
he has expressed the scholarship of a hundred years’ 
ripening, as a part of his duty to his church. What is 
the charge? He has violated his ordination oaths, 
How came a man to have imposed on him ordination 
oaths that take away from him the divine liberty of 
thought and speech? It is the church that is the crimi- 
nal, and not the man of light. No organization hasa 
right to exist that cannot hold within its bounds a man 
who gives evidence that he is the Lord’s in his temper, 
and in his whole disposition and life. Sweet-souled, 
beautiful in love, temperate in action, considerate, he 
has a right fo stand in any organization. If he is cast 
out, woe to the synagogue that casts him out, and bless- 
ings on the man for his fidelity.’ 





Proposed Loan Exhibition. 


In order to increase the fund for the construction of 
a pedestal for the French Statue of Liberty to be erected 
in New York Harbor, it is proposed to give in this city, 
in the fall or winter, an exhibition of works of art of 
every description, loaned for the occasion from private 
galleries. At a preliminary meeting held last Satur- 
day, an Executive Committee was organized, its mem- 
bership being as follows: President, Eastman Johnson ; 
Vice-Presidents, R. Swain Gifford, John Swinton, and 
Noah Brooks; Treasurer, Joseph B. Gilder; Secre- 
tray, Montague Marks; Members, Frank D. Millet, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, John La Farge, J. O. A. Ward, 
Frederick Dielman, Wm. M. Chase, Carl L. Brandt, Car- 
roll Beckwith, A. W. Drake, Carl Schurz, E. L. God- 
kin, Charles R. Miller, Whitelaw Reid, Joseph Pulitzer, 
John Foord, Thomas Kinsella, Barnet Phillips and Bal- 
lard Smith. Honorary Vice-Presidents have yet to be 
chosen. It was decided to employ a salaried Art Direc. 
tor to have the general management of the exhibition, 
Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, at whose house the meeting 
was held, was requested to appoint ladies’ committees 
on laces, fans, costumes, needlework, and an album 
containing paintings and sketches by leading artists, 
which will probably be raffled for. Other sub-commit- 
tees will be appointed shortly. After the meeting had 
adjourned it was found that Mr. Johnson would be un. 
able to serve as President. The position of Art Director 
has been offered to Mr. Millet, and will probably be 
accepted. The most important matter under considera- 
tion at present is the selection of a building in which 
the exhibition may be given. On this subject a report 
will probably be presented this (Saturday) evening at 
a meeting of the Executive Committee. Among the 
ladies who are interested in the proposed exhibition, and 
who testified their interest by attending the preliminary 
meeting, are Mrs. William M. Evarts, Mrs. Brayton 
Ives, Mrs. William C. Whitney, Mrs. William M. Kings- 
land, Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs. Cortlandt Palmer, Mrs, 
Candace Wheeler and Miss Furniss. As far as may be 
judged at present, there is reason to believe that the 
exhibition will prove wholly successful, excelling in ex- 
tent anything of the kind previously attempted in this 
city, and swelling to respectable proportions the (as yet) 
diminutive pedestal fund. 
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The Old “World” and the New. 


THERE has passed out of New York journalism a some- 
what singular figure. So staid have grown the times 
that it is an effort to recall the day when the jocund 
newspaper throng marched through the forests, like one 
of those Bacchic processions which stream round old 
Greek vases. Dionysus, holding his golden reins, drove 
his panthers in the midst, and round him danced the 
Bacchantes, singing, flute-playing, ivy-crowned. It was 
then, say the mythologies, that there came ‘an old man 
named Silenus, who had formerly lived with the 
nymphs, and had been accustomed to play with Diony- 
sus when he was a child, and dance him on his knees. 
He now joined in the procession, and he was so fond of 
wine that he could not walk steadily, but was obliged to 
ride on an ass, and often in his drunken condition he 
sate facing the wrong way and holding the tail of the ass 
in his hands as a bridle. ’ 

The ass was the World. Silenus was—no one knows 
who. Not one man, but a ‘set.’ Not one determinate 
section of society, but an embodiment of the baseness, 
frivolity, and affectation which permeate all sections of 
society. In the features of Silenus every clubman who 
deals in wretched tittle-tattle found his own features. 
There were a few, a very few, who read the old World 
with satisfaction. They found a literary flavor in its 
flabby, Johnsonian sentences. They mistook its pedan- 
try for scholarship, its malignity for humor. They 
gave it a reputation for erudition because, while it per- 
petually attacked its contemporaries for blundering, 
none of its contemporaries thought it worth while to re- 
ply. They believed it effective as a satirist because, 
while it ponderously assailed the Zimes, month after 
month, the Zimes never appeared to have heard of its 
existence. Its method was, first to abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney, and then, if this did not pay, to pour over the 
plaintiff a shower of epithets culled from the dirtiest 
slop-bucket in the dictionary. It assumed toward its 
fellows in journalism a tone of superciliousness, as 
though its breeding were better or its knowledge 
greater than theirs ; and it was this tone, combined with 
a slap-dash use of encyclopedias, peerages, and books of 
reference, which made its handful of readers, who were 
mostly very young or very old, believe that it was an 
‘ organ of the aristocracy.’ Those who only looked at 
it occasionally were, on the other hand, convinced that 
it was written by a club of footmen, like that which in- 
vited Mr. Samuel Weller to its ‘swarry’ in the city of 
Bath. 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has come out of the West to build 
a new World. He must make it honest, decent, and 
brisk. He chops up his news into short paragraphs, 
and employs writers who speak briefly and to the point. 
He may not engage the sympathies of those who ad- 
mired the old World, but with another and a larger 
class of readers, we fancy, he will make his way. We 
wish him success. 





The Fine Arts 
The Loan Collection at the Museum of Art. 


THE present loan collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum contains few very good pictures, and few that 
are not already well known to frequenters of New York 
picture galleries. Millet’s ‘ Knitting Lesson’ is a very 
poor specimen of the master. Inness’s mountain land- 
scape of last year’s American Artists’ Exhibition is not 
 areoweeg | good. Pierre Jean Clay’s picture of the 

tatue of Liberty is worthy neither of the painter nor 
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of the subject. Better pictures by Orchardson, the 
English fruit and genre painter, than the one here ex- 
hibited are to be seen at Cottier’s. Still, there is a fine 
sunset by Dupré, which will be new to most visitors, 
and there are one or two good pictures of Diaz and of 
Corot ; and no well-informed lover of landscape paint- 
ing will be sorry to see that the little river scene by 
Rousseau, which has been in the Museum for some 
seasons, holds its place on the wall. 

There are two attempts at decorative painting by 
young Americans that merit notice. These are Mr. 
Blashfield’s ‘Autumn’ and Mr. Walker’s ‘ Laus 
Juventem.’ The latter is a favorable example of that 
rule of thumb way of securing a decorative effect, simply 
by not completing the light and shade and color of a 
picture, that is so popular in Europe. The former is 
more original and bolder. ‘The Meuse,’ by Robert 
Barrett Browning, son of the poet, will attract attention 
on account of the name attached to it, and keep it by its 
own merits. It is a very large painting of the present 
straightforward French school of landscape. The paint- 
ing of the water is unsatisfactory. The skill displayed in 
Mr. Thomas Moran’s big picture of Ponce de Leon in 
Florida will astonish many who saw it years ago, but who 
have seen nothing as good by Mr. Moran since then. 
D. R. Knight’s ‘ Reapers at Rest’ is a good, lifelike pre- 
sentment of an almost worn-out subject. Thayer’s picture 
of a young lady with a horse’s head on her shoulder 
shows that that ambitious young artist should go back 
to school until he knows better how to fill a canvas than 
by painting on one-twentieth of its surface and daubing 
over the rest. The picture in this collection that will be 
found most interesting by the multitude is, technically, 
the worst it contains. It is Gustave Doré’s ‘ Christ 
Crowned with Thorns.’ And yet it is not without 
reason that people stop to look at it. The subject, the 
conception of it, the few felicities of execution, all re- 
mind one of the great era of figure painting There is 
in it an attempt at least, however childish and 
inadequate, at dramatic contrast of types; at render- 
ing deep emotion ; at vigor of composition ; at mag- 

‘nificence of color. A broken and _ scarce-intelligible 
echo of the great pronouncements of the past, it makes 
the purely modern works around it weak, colorless, 
insipid, meaningless. In a word, it reminds us that, in 
this kind of art, when we compare ourselves with the 
ancients, we do not exist. 





Art Notes. 

DopD, MEAD & Co. announce ‘A History of Sculpture’ by 
Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell who has just returned from a severe 
course of study in the art museums of Germany. The book will 
be published in London and Berlin simultaneously with its ap- 
pearance here. The same firm will also publish a new edition 
of Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Engravers, Painters and Sculptors,’ 
almost entirely re-written, and brought down to date. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton must have bestirred himself to get copies of 
the illustrated Salon Catalogue for 1883 soearly. In glancing 
over this Catalogue, the first thing we notice is the comparative 
en of paintings from the nude. Of course there are many 

an are seen at our own Academy exhibitions, but for the 
Salon there are remarkably few. The whole number of paint- 
ings and pieces of sculpture exhibited reached 4311, among which 
there are no very striking things, though the average is excel- 
lent. Asa record of the year’s art in France, these catalogues 
are invaluable. He is a lucky man who has a full set of them. 


The June Magazine of Ari is the best we have seen in a long 
time. The reproduction from a drawing in colored chalk by D. G. 
Rossetti, ‘Rosa Triplex,’ is particularly successful and makes a 
very striking frontispiece. This is followed by W. C. Brownell’s 
exceedingly appreciative paper on Bastien-Lepage. The most sum- 
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mery thing in the number is the graceful little poem, ‘Home 
Beauty,’ by Austin Dobson, with its pretty illustration by Miss 
Kate Greenaway. 

The publishers of Zhe Art Interchauge aunounce that the Notes 
and Queries Department of that journal has grown so rapidly in 
popularity that it is somewhat difficult to find space for answers to 
all the questions addressed to it. They have decided, therefore, to 
issue an eight-page extra on May 22, thirteen columns of which 
will be given up to Notes, Queries and Answers. The extra will be 
free to subscribers. 





The Drama 


Mr. Dion Bovucicavutt’s new Irish play, ‘The Ama- 
dan, ’ has been produced at the Star Theatre. Its scene 
is laid on the coast of Clave, amid the wave-washed 
head-lands and the solitary glens in which the author’s 
fancy loves to wander. The sun gleams on the old 
Elizabethan house, where Sir Boyle Carew, of Ballycar- 
ew, showers his hospitality on all who come. There is 
a table laid under the elm, where glasses clink from 
morning till night. Between garden and porch blooms an 
arch of roses under which Sir Boyle welcomes his guests, 
while Ted Carew, his son is making love to sprightly 
Dora Fogarty, and Elfie Carew, his daughter, is out on 
the water with her lover, Owen Darrell, letting him woo 
her as they row, her heart beating time to the plash of 
the oar. 

Over this pretty scene the sky suddenly darkens. 
Down on those tender nestlings swoops a huge bird of 
prey. This is Mr. Michael O’Leary, pork-butcher and 
contractor, with an evil, bleared eye, and a red nose. 
Drunk he is, as usual: yet not so drunk that, when El- 
fie appears in her boat-dress, he should forget to 
straighten himself up, to smooth out the wrinkles of his 
blue waistcoat, to display his gold chain to its best ad- 
vantage ; not so drunk that the soft hazel eyes should 
not smite him with sudden awe and leave him amazed, hat 
in hand, stirred by unknown emotions, when the water- 
nymph vanishes from his sight. Then the baser pas- 
sions of the man are revealed. He will have her; by 
fair means or foul, he will have her. At the table under 
the elm he sits and fills hisglass. Then he sends for Sir 
Boyle Carew. The bird of prey is about to strike. 

Sir Boyle has been ruined by his hospitality. Bally- 
carew, heavily mortgaged, has been put up for sale. 
Owen Darrell has laid claim to it, on the ground that 
it had been bequeathed to one of his ancestors. But his 
proofs are not to be found ; his claim is put aside; and 
Michael O’Leary purchases the property. Not only that. 
If that were all, the Carews would leave their home with 
a heavy heart, but still without disgrace. O’Leary also 
holds a cheque signed by Ted Carew, with his father’s 
consent, in his father’s name. O’Leary accuses him of 
forgery and, though it is a mere question of power of 
attorney and would be speedily settled by the courts, 
the threat so terrifies the family that Elfie determines to 
sacrifice herself and marry the accuser. Whereat the 
bird of prey utters shrill cries, sharpens his talons, and 
gives other signs of his joy, unconscious of the retribu- 
tion which awaits him. 

There lives in the glen a wild half-witted boy, known 
to the neighborhood as the Amadan, His home is among 
the ruins and the caves; his companions are the kites, 
the curlews, the crows, in whom, as they wheel over his 
head, he sees the souls of the legions whom Cromwell 
led into the country. Among the shattered walls and 
empty vaults of St. Doulagh’s Abbey he sits crooning 
over the fire, cleaning his pike, shouldering it anon and 
marching, as he had seen the soldiers march, to the tune 
of the ‘Shau van Voght.’ Above him gleams the moon 
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silvering the broken shafts, mirrored in the distant 
waterfall. Beneath him moans the sea, flowing and ebb- 
in the Puffing Hole where sailors fear to enter and where 
the Amadan comes to watch the rising tide and pour out 
his soul in song to the echoes, in which he hears the 
voices of his kindred. 

Colley, the Amadan, has, however, a passion, and 
among the many beautiful touches with which Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, the younger, who is the heir of his father's 
genius, has been able to invest the character, none is 
more beautiful than the signs of his devotion to Elfie 
Carew. He watches under her window, leaves untasted 
the scraps of meat which the servants bring him, and can 
only feast his eyes on Elfie. If she passes in the sun- 
light he strikes at her shadow, jealous that any should be 
closer to her than he. He is the dog, to be whipped and 
caressed by turns, clings to her with a dog’s fidelity, and 
if she bids him leave her, goes with inarticulate cries 
and sobs. Being never far from her presence, he over- 
hears behind the shrubbery the demand of Michael 
O’Leary. He knows by instinct that O’Leary means 
harm to Elfie, and therefore, when their conference is 
done, lures him to the Glen of Moyarta, where the hills 
nod drowsily on the placid lake, and the waterfowl sleep 
among the reeds. A scream startles the air. ‘ Help! 
Help!’ and then silence. Michael O’Leary’s body lies 
beneath the cliff and the eyes of the Amadan gleam as 
he takes the coveted cheque from O’Leary’s pocket. 

At this point, to which we have been guided with 
masterly skill, the playwright forgets his cunning. Ted 
Carew and Owen Darrell have both set out to have a 
reckoning with O’Leary. They meet him, accost him, 
threaten him, and unconsciously leave him to the fate 
which the Amadan has in store for him. Ted Carew 
findsthe body. ‘Dead!’ hecries. ‘Then Owen Darrell 
is the murderer!’ Seeing in O‘Leary’s hand a handker- 
chief which had belonged to Darrell, he tries to wrest it 
from the fingers, finds their clutch too strong, and leaves 
the body to be washed away by the sea. Then Owen 
Darrell finds it. ‘Dead!’ he cries. ‘ Then Ted Carew is 
the murderer!’ Seeing the coast-guard approach, he 
stands before O’Leary, and, though rather slight as a 
screen for so large a bulk, puts faith in the proverbial 
blindness of such officers of the law and finds his confi- 
dence fully justified. The audience received the scene 
with a laugh. Mr. Boucicault will doubtless amend it. 

| dean returns to life. Owen Darrell is the last man 
whom he saw before Colley made away with him, and 
on his accusation Owen Darrell is thrown into prison. 
At least, he is not exactly thrown, for the prison is one 
of those delightful Irish hostelries, very common in 
County Clare, where the constabulary play practical 
jokes with one another and tell funny stories in a rich 
ripe brogue. On the night when they receive Owen 
Darrell with their wonted hospitality, the password is 
‘Liberty or Death.’ Sprightly Dora Fogarty asks the 
corporal to release her lover. ‘ Bedad, miss, I can’t,’ 
says he, ‘but I’ll tell you how a prisoner escaped at 
Ballyshannon.’ Whereupon he relates a story which 
Owen Darrell puts into action, disguising himself as a 
constable, pushing open the door of the hostelry, and 
finding himself free. ‘The password’ cries the sentry, 
levelling his gun. ‘ Bedad,’ groans the corporal inside, 
‘I forgot to give him the password.’ ‘I am lost,’ cries 
Owen. ‘ But give me liberty or give me death!’ ‘Pass,’ 
rejoins the sentry, lowering his rifle. The audience re- 
ceived the scene with a laugh. Mr. Boucicault will 
doubtless amend it. 

The Amadan, believing that O’Leary is a ghost, in- 





vites him to enter one of the empty vaults at St. Dou- 
lagh’s, and O’Leary, stepping therein, finds his way to 
the Puffing Hole where he recovers the cheque and, 
finding the papers that establish the claim of Darrell to 
the estate of Ballycarew, throws them into the water. He 
tries to kill Colley, who dives for them, and, instead of 
killing him, restores him to reason, and on the recovery 
of the Amadan, quite prettily shown, the curtain falls. 
Mr. Boucicault, the father, who was Michael O’ Leary, 
and Mr. Boucicault, the son, who made his first appear- 
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ance, performed their parts with infinite cleverness and 
skill; and the elder has reason to be proud of the 
universal recognition that in the younger he is restored 
to the new generation as he appeared to the old, the 
Myles, the Shaun of other days. But the public has lost 
its relish for Irish melodrama of the familiar pattern and 
though, at the wave of Mr. Boucicault’s wand, a few fit- 
ful gleams of sunshine still fall on the hills of Clare, 
they will vanish like a mirage when he lays aside his 
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HENRY HOLT & CO, N.Y. 


Have Just Ready: 


Palmer’s Folk Etymology. 
of Verbal Corruptions, or Words Perverted in Form 
or Mesaing by False Derivation or Mistaken Anal- 
ogy. By Rev. A. Smyrue PaLmer. 8vo, $6.50. 

Croffut’s A Midsummer Lark. A Humor- 
ous Account of a European Trip. By W. A. Cror- 
FUT. 16mo (Leisure Hour Series), $x. 

A Short 


Lacombe’s Growth of a People. 
By Paut Lacomse. A 


Study in French History. 
translation of the Petite Histoire du Peuple Francaise. 
16mo, go cents. 


A Dictionary 


By Dr. Lewis A. Stimson. 
Macloskie’s Elementary Botany. With 


Students’ Guide to the Examination and Description 
of Plants. By Gzorce Mactosxie, D.Sc., LL.D., 
Professor in Princeton College. 

Adapted to that large class of readers who desire to 
know something of the principles and philosophical 
bearings of the subject without being troubled with the 
technicalities of text. It is intended also for 
school and college. 

By Sir 


Maine’s Early Law and Custom. 
Henry Sumner Maine. 8vo, $3.50. 

Porter's Outlines of the Constitutional 
History of the United States. By LurHer Henry 
PorTER. 12m0, $1.50. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Sergeant’s ( Adeline) way he Recall. Lei- 
sure Hour Series, $1; Leisure Moment Series, 25 cts. 
Norris’ (W. E.) No New Thing. Leisure Hour 
Series, $1. 

Lucy’s (H. W.)'Gideon Fleyce. Leisure Hour 
Series, $1 ; Leisure Moment Series, 30 cents. 

A Chelsea Householder. Leisure Hour Series, 
$x; Leisure Moment Series, 30 cents. 

Hoppus’ (M. A. M.) A Story of Carnival. 
Leisure Hour Series, $1 ; Leisure pom, Series, 25c. 

Alexwander’s (Mrs.) The Admiral’s Ward. 
Leisure Hour Series, $1 ; Leisure Moment Series, 40c. 


Norris’ Matrimony. Leisure Hour Series, $1; 
Leisure Moment Series, 40 cents. 


A Book about Roses. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 


One vol., paper, 50 cents; cloth, go cents. 


William S. Gottsberger, Publisher, 
II Murray St., New Vork. 


MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK. 








a 
Mysteries of Time and 


Space. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


I vol., 12mo, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. Burton N. 





NOW READY. 


Paris Salon Catalogue 


1883. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris 
Salon, containing several hundred re- 
productions in fac-simile after original 
drawings by the artists. 

1 vol., 8vo, stitched, retail, $1.25. 


*,* Sent to any address upon receipt of adver- 
tised price. 


F W. BOUTON, Publisher, 
706 Broapway, N. Y. 





** A book which will be read with extraordinary inter- 
est. . . . Areal revelation.””—London Times. 


RENAN’S 
“Recollections of my Child- 
hood and Youth.” 


Authorized translation will be ready in a few days. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 


Thurlow Weed’s Autobiography 


Agents are wanted in all parts of the country to can- 
vass for the forthcoming AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THURLOW 
Weep. This is a most interesting work, embracing nu- 
merous anecdotes of Mr. Weed's early life, and, Teaee, 
iving 7 curious facts respecting the inner political 
istory of the country during the half century when his 
influence was so powerful. An immense sale is expected. 
Send for circulars and terms to agents. 
UGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
1t Easr 17TH Street, New York. 





MADISON SQUARE THEA- 
TRE, 24th Street and Broadway. 
A NEW PLAY. 


Every Evening, 8:30. Saturday Matinées, 2. 
ARRISON’S COMEDY, in three Acts, 


A RUSSIAN HONEYMOON, 


WITH THE FOLLOWING EXCELLENT CAST. 
— . Journeyman, afterward the Count 


ON RE GO Mr. Frederic Bryton 
PoLesKA DE FrERMSTEIN, his Wife... ..... Agnes Booth 
Barongss VLADIMIR, his Sister(by special arrange- 

PDN). 3. onc ci ccavccastuheets biaeets Miss Ada Dyas 
Ivan, a Master Shoemaker....... Mr. W. $. Le Moyne 
Micue ing, his Daughter... ... Miss Estelle Clayton 
Koutixorr, Intendant of the teau, ‘ 

Mr. Max Freeman 
Ostr, a Young Peasant............. Mr. Edwin Arden 


Over 30 Auxiliaries, Retainers, Soldiers, Ladies in 
Waiting, Peasants, etc. Appropriate Russian Choruses. 
New Scenery by Mazzanovich (by kind permission of 
Lester Wallack). 





MASTERY 


UseFuL PASTIMES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Weekly Magazine 


DEVOTED TO 


Home Hanoicrarts, HousgHotp AFFAIRS, NaTURE 
Stupy, Manuat Arts, ExpgRIMENTAL SCIENCE, 
INVENTION, RuRAL SPORTS, AND OTHER 
ENTERTAINING EMPLOYMENTS 
FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS: $3 a year in advance, postage 
free; 7centsanumber. Remittances should 
be made by money-order, draft, or registered 
letter to MASTERY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC. 


The attention of music teachers, organists, choirs, and 
the musical public is called to the retail department of 
our new store, Broadway and 18th Street. 

Among its features are a superb and unequalled stock 
of music and music-books—music selections carefully 
made — attentive salesmen—the famous novello 8vo 
cheap music (secular and sacred)—and an elegant piano- 
forte wareroom. 


A Hundred New Upright Pianos 
Will be Rented to €° to the Country for the Sum- 
mer, and ma selected now at Special 
Rates for the Season. Best Makers. 


MUSIC FOR THE SUMMER, 


Bound Collections at all Prices. 
‘“*MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW.” 
215 pages—r1oo songs like ‘** Old Folks at Home.” 
“MUSICAL FAVORITE,” 
230 pages—over 50 of the choicest dance and piano music. 
“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
256 pages—over 80 of the best English songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages —100 of the best Gerfhan songs. 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.’ 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish songs. 
‘*BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages—6o of the very choicest sacred songs. 
“ROBT. FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONG.” 
277 pages—t107 of Franz’s celebrated songs. 
“NORWAY MUSICAL ALBUM.” | 





260 pages—132 of Norway’s Songs, Melodies, etc. 
*‘“MUSICAL TREASURE.” 
224 pages—117 subjects, half vocal, half instrumental. 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE.” 
232 pages—8o of the most popular dance pieces, 
‘*CREME DE LA CREME.”’ 





942 pages—73 selections of brilliant piano music. 


“ORGAN AT HOME.” 
180 pages—214 very popular organ pieces. 


“PIANO AT HOME.” 
248 pages—66 choice pianoforte duets, 
And many other Collections. Call and examine. 


Published by DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway (18th Street), N. Y. 











